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TREES 


AND SHRUBS. 


Many choice Novelties and all the Stand- 
ard Varieties. A large and reliable stock 
of superior quality. Send for Catalogue. 


WM. C. STRONG, 


WABAN, MASS. 


Flower Pots. 


We give specidl attention to private trade, and keep 
always on hand a large and selected stock of perfectly 


made Pots, as follows : 
Hand-made, old from 4-inch te 24-inch a 


udivaees 2-inch to 44-inch, old pattern, straight 
* Standards,” from |3-ich to 12-inch inclusive. 
Distance should not prevent private trade from using 


the best Pots that are manufactured, as freights are 
very low and breakage nominal. Correspondence so- 


as 
H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


Ornamental Trees 


SHRUBS AND CONIFERS. 
Finest collection in New England. Includes the best 
novelties. 90-page catalugue tull of good hints. 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS. 


Proved for New Poginas > 28-page catalogue 


HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 


Finest collection in Ameriea. 60-page catalogue. Over 
800 varieties described. The most complete on the sub- 
in America. The above are “Three Valuable 

andbooks.” All plants can be seen at the Nursery, 
which was established in 1854. 


JACOB W. MANNINC, 
THE READING NURSERY. Reading, Mass, 


All Catalogues Free 


@H HRYSANTHEMUMS 


00 Varieties of the Choicest Kinds to be 
—— in vthe world. All the finest Novelties. Cata- 
oo 5s 


J. 3. HINNERSHOTS, Reading, Pa. 


Yale Strawberry. 


A late variety, of large size, perfect blossom. Splen- 
did shipper and of excellent —s RS for xe 
Address STEPHEN — 


THE THERMOSTATIC Ii 


Brooders and Hot Water Heaters. 


ATO 


AS. E. WARNER, 19 Park Place, New York 


Copyright, 1892, by THe Garpen anv Forest Pususuinc Company. 


“ The variety Surersum of the fine Indian Lely (L. Walli- 
chianum) is much superior to the type both in vigor of consti- 
tution and in the size and beauty of its lowers.” —GArDEN 
AND Forest, London Letter, August 27th, 1890. 


Lilium Wallichianum 
Superbum. 


HUGH LOW & CO., Clapton Nursery, 
London, England, have much pleasure in 
informing their friends and the public that 
they have just received from their collector 
in India a grand importation of the magnifi- 
cent and deliciously scented Lilium Walli- 
sides. | chianum Superbum, correctly described as 
the most beautiful of all the Trumpet Lilies. 
Flowers are of the purest white, the tube about 
ten inches long, and the interior, at the base, 
of the most lovely shade of primrose-yellow. 

Messrs. WILLIAM ELLIOTT & SONS, of 
New York, have received a consignment of 
the bulbs of various sizes, and will be pleased 
to give quotations and execute orders for 
single bulbs or in quantity. Apply, 


Messrs. WILLIAM ELLIOTT & SONS, 
54 & 56 Dey Street, 
New York City. 
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ARDY PLANTS. 


B.A. ELLIOTT COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SHRUBBY SPIRAZAS, 
Ariafolia, Thuubergi, Van Houttel, otc. 


ROSES 


CLEMATIS, 
HYDRANGEAS, BERBERIS, ETC., 
Mardy Herbaceous Plants, 


Spirtea Japonica grandiflora, New. 
REA BROTHERS, Norwood, Mass. 


Forestry. 


Tree Planting on Country Estates. 


—— 


Skilled Foresters for tree peas of old plan- 
tations after May 15th. The best French system. 
Roadside trees in towns and cities a specialty. 


JAMES H. BOWDITCH, 


62 DrvonsHire STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
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Safe arrival by Freight, Ex ress or Rail guaranteed. 
Send for Cambados. " 


H. H. BERGER & CO., San Francisco, Cal, 


P. O. Box 1501. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


NEW AND RARE 
HARDY + EVERGREENS. 


Three of the most beautiful Evergreens in cul- 
tivation. The only large stock in the market. 
Colorado Blue Spruce, Picea pungens, three 



















inches to four feet high; Douglas Spruce of | , Descriptive, — ipo. wes be 
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concolor, a limited stock of fine specimens, 
six to nine inches high. Also a large stock 
of two-year Seedlings, four to six inches 
high. The above are all perfectly hardy in 
New England and on the. Western Prairies. 

Also, the largest stock of Evergreens in America, 
three inches to six feet high; together with 
a full and fine stock of 


Forest Tree SEEDLINGS, 


including Maple, Ash, Elm, Birch, European 

Alder, Wild Black Cherry, Catalpa speciosa, 

European Larch, Black Walnut, etc., etc. 

Waukegan is on the C. & N. W. R’y, north of 
Chicago. We ship at Chicago rates. 


ROBERT DOUGLAS & SONS, 
Waukegan, Iil. 
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Cows are all right 


in their place, but on your lawn or in 


your dooryard, Never! Protect your- 
self and beautify (without concealing) 
your lawn by using a ‘‘ Hartman” 
Street Picket Fence. 
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We sell more Lawn Fencing than 
all other manufacturers combined, be- 
cause it is the HANDSOMEST and BEST 
FENCE made, and CHEAPER THAN WOOD. 

Our ‘‘Steel Picket” Gates, Tree and 
Flower Guards, and Flexible Steel Wire 
Door Mats are unequalled. A 40-page 
illustrated catalogue of ‘ Hartman 
SpeciaLtiEs” mailed free. Mention this 
paper. 

HARTMAN M’FG CO, 


WORKS: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, San Francisco, Atlanta. 


The Gill Engraving Co., 
39 & 41 Park Place, New York. 


PHOTO- ENGRAVING by all Modern Processes. 


Cuts from Photographs, Pen and ink and 
Crayon Drawings, Wood Cuts, Etc., by Zinc 
Etching, Photo-Electrotyping and Haif-Tone. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C08 


Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 

































are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EAsILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


PEARS’ 


Is the PUREST, BEST and Cleanest 


OAP wnca. 


Of all Druggists, but beware of imitations. 


NITED STATES 
NURSERIES. 


| cunrsanTuemuns. 


Fine healthy stock of all the 
finest varieties now ready for 
Send your orders in 
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PITCHER & MANDA. 


PAIN Troors 


DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
















circulars. J0s8. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


50,000 California Privet. 


Extra Fine and Extra Cheap. 
One foot, two feet, three feet and four feet high, well 


furnished and bush Prices upon a cation, statin: 
number and size desired. —— . 


J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. 
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Among the contents of next week’s issue (No. 160) 
will be the following articles : 

























The Arborescent Yuccas of Cali- 
fornia. 
By S. B. Parisu. 


Bessera elegans. (With figure.) 


The Old Rose-bush at Hildesheim. 
(Illustrated.) 


Notes on Chrysanthemums. 
By Joun Tuorps. 





The paper will contain an illustration of the old 
Hildesheim Rose-bush and a figure of Bessera elegans: 
from a drawing by Mr. C. E. Faxon. 
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The Westen Arbor-vitz. 


. ‘HIS tree has played its part in the exciting drama of 


early American transcontinental exploration. The 
little band of travelers under the command of Captains 
Lewis and Clark, after a long winter passed in the country 
of the Mandans on the waters of the upper Missouri, left 
their dreary camp in April, 1805, and pushed on into the 
vague and mysterious regions which still separated them 
from the shores of the Pacific, to reach which they had left 
their homes in the east a year before. The mountain bar- 
rier which divides the waters of the Atlantic from those of 
the Pacific was overcome with comparatively little trouble 
or hardship, for the pass by which they crossed and which 
still bears the names of the leaders of the party is one of 
the lowest and most easily approached of all the natural 
highways which penetrate the continental divide. But 
when this was.passed, they entered into a region of mighty 
mountains and of deep and swift-running rivers bordered 
by forests, through which, except along the rare hunting- 
trails of the Indians, travel was made almost impossible 
by fallen timber larger than they had ever encountered 
before. Here trees were seen which were new to them— 
a great Spruce, with something of the appearance of a 
Hemlock, but vastly larger than any Hemlock of the east, 
and unknown Pines and Firs and many unfamiliar shrubs 
and flowers, and the Arbor-vite, which only caused com- 
ment from its great and unusual size, for they did not real- 
ize that they had found the giant of its race any more than 
they realized that the Larch-tree, which they soon met with 
in great numbers, was not the Larch of the eastern states, 
but a species which they were the first white men to look 
upon. The Arbor-vite interested them, for in its tall 
trunks they saw possible relief from the hardships of their 
daily struggle with the unrelenting forces of the wilderness. 
It was not, however, until the end of September, the men 
being worn out with fatigue and hunger, that their leaders 
determined to abandon their animals and entrust them- 
selves to the rapid and uncertain currents of the river. On 
that day, having found a grove of Arbor-vite of proper size 
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and at a convenient distance from one of the tributaries 
of the upper Columbia, they proceeded to make five canoes, 
which on the 1oth of October, so industriously did they 
labor, were ready for use, and which, after many dangers 
had been overcome, floated the men who first crossed 
North America to the shores of the Pacific. 

Lewis and Clark saw the western Arbor-vite at the ex- 
treme eastern limits of its distribution ; it had, however, 
been seen a few years earlier on the coast of Alaska and 
of Puget Sound by Vancouver at the time of his Pacific 
voyage, and his naturalist and physician, Menzies, had 
carried a few leaves back to England. It was not, how- 
ever, until several years later, or about 1820, that it was 
properly distinguished and described. It was Thomas 
Nuttall, to whom Weyth brought specimens from the Flat 
Head River, who gave to this tree the name of Thuya 
gigantea. The name was well chosen. In a region of 
great trees, of Sequoias, of Sugar Pines and of Douglas 
Firs, the western Arbor-vite holds its own for bigness, 
sending up a mighty shaft free of limbs for perhaps a hun- 
dred feet from an enormous enlarged base tapering gradu- 
ally, until at twice the height of a man from the ground its 
diameter may not be more than a dozen feet. Beside this 
giant, the other Arbor-vitzs of the world appear like pig- 
mies. There are not many of them now, although once 
they or their ancestors occupied a more important place 
in the forests of the world than they do at present.. The 
type of the genus, the familiar Arbor-vite, inhabits the 
northern and mountainous parts of eastern America ; Thuya 
gigantea occupies similar positions on the Pacific side of 
the continent ; one species, very similar in all the details 
of its structure to the Pacific tree, occurs in Japan, and 
another, which is often called Biota instead of Thuya, 
having been considered at one time sufficiently distinct 
from our Arbor-vite to constitute a genus by itself, belongs 
in China. 

Thuya gigantea is one of the most beautiful trees of the 
American forest, and in cultivation it is not surpassed, in 
its young state, at least, by any tree of its class. Econom- 
ically it is of great importance. Lewis and Clark learned 
the value of its trunks for canoes from the Indians, who 
used no other tree for this purpose in all the region 
where it is found; and it is from the western Arbor-vitze 
that the great canoes which astonished the early travelers 
in Alaska were hewn. The inner bark was uséd by the 
Indians for food, and cut into long strips it served to 
hide their nakedness. The color of the wood, which is 
dull red, has caused this tree to be called almost universally 
in the north-west ‘‘Red Cedar” from its fancied resem- 
blance probably to the so-called Red Cedar of the east. 
The wood is very valuable; it is light, soft and easily 
worked, and so durable in contact with the ground, or 
when exposed to the elements, that no one has ever known it 
long enough to see itdecay. It furnishes admirable material 
for the interior and exterior finish of buildings, for fences 
and for cooperage, and especially for shingles, which are 
not inferior to those made from any other wood, and 
which are now sent in large quantities, and of unusually 
large size, to all parts of the country. 

Thuya gigantea, unfortunately, is not hardy in the eastern 
states, and, like many of the trees of the Pacific forests, it 
cannot be used to beautify and enrich our plantations. In 
Europe, however, where it was first planted many years 
ago, especially in England and in some parts of France, it 
has grown rapidly and vigorously, and promises to be a 
useful as well as an ornamental tree. 

There has been more or less confusion among culti- 
vators in Europe with regard to the name of the western 
Arbor-vitz, and this confusion serves to show the hold on 
life a mistake of this sort has when it has once been made, 
and how hopeless are the efforts of scientific men to cor- 
rect popular errors. There are two of these Thuya-like 
trees in western America; both are giants and both 
are beautiful and desirable trees in cultivation. One 
is Thuya gigantea, and the other is Libocedrus decurrens, a 
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tree with something of the habit ofa Thuya, but very distinct 
in all botanical characters, and much more southern in its 
range. The Thuya was described first by Nuttall ; Don, 
in ignorance of Nuttall’s earlier description, described it 
again as Thuya plicata. Then Carriére, taking up a manu- 
script name of Douglas, called it Zhuya Menzies ; and so, 
having to dispose of Nuttall’s name of Thuya giganiea, and 
knowing only one Arbor-vita from the region, applied it to 
the Libocedrus, which had been regularly named before by 
Torrey. Forsome reason or other Carriére’s names have held 
among cultivators ; and when one buys from a European 
nursery a plant called Zhuya giganiea he is sure to get 
Libocedrus decurrens, while the true Thuya gigantea appears 
variously as Zhuya pilicata or Thuya Lobbi, so called from 
the collector Lobb, who sent home seeds of this tree to 
England long after it was in cultivation there, sometimes 
as Thuya Menziesii and as Libocedrus decurrens. This trans- 
position of names has been pointed out before, and the 
synonymy of these trees is fully and correctly displayed in 
most of the recognized works on conifers; and occasion- 
ally the two plants are labeled correctly in European bo- 
tanic gardens. The correction does not penetrate deeply, 
and Zhuya gigantea will continue to be known, no doubt, 
as Libocedrus decurrens in most European gardens and 
arboretums until Wellingtonia fades into Sequoia. 

Some idea of the massiveness and beauty of a trunk of 
the western Arbor-vitzee can be obtained from the illustra- 
tion which appears on page 116, although no illustration 
can give any idea of the beauty of the coloring of the bark, 
which is one of the chief attractions of this noble tree. The 
illustration, from a photograph by Notman, represents a 
tree of medium size in the natural park recently acquired 
by the new city of Vancouver, in British Columbia, which 
has already been described in this journal. 


How to Begin Reform in Forest-management. 


HE Maine State Forestry Association held a meet- 

ing in Augusta last week to consider the forest- 
interest of that state and suggest appropriate legislation on 
the subject. Mr. B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Division of 
Forestry in the Department of Agriculture, was invited to 
be present, but, being unable to attend, sent a letter to 
Hon. James E. Hobbs, President of the Association, from 
which we are allowed to make the following extracts : 


What the forestry interests_of Maine need above all things 
is the diffusion of more knowledge as to the true value as a 
resource, and the real nature of the forest, and as to the means 
and methods of its satisfactory reproduction. Next it needs 
such protection against fire as that knowledge would at once 
command, and a civilized community ought not to withhold 
from any kind of property. 

Whatever measures you may propose to meet these needs, 
I warn you against urging any legislation without proper and 
adequate means of carrying it into execution. Too many in- 
effective laws have already been enacted in all the states with 
regard to this and other interests, much to the detriment of 
the cause which they were intended to benefit. It is not an 
easy matter to propose practicable measures for forest-protec- 
tion as long as forest-property is all held in private hands. 
Hence it is good policy to proceed slowly until some practica- 
ble remedy is proposed and embodied in legislation, when 
full and proper means to carry out the law should be strenu- 
ously insisted upon. A half-hearted execution of the law is 
certain to retard healthy developmentof the forestry movement. 

I have advocated, and I would advocate now, that the best 
first step to be taken by any state is to employ a forest-commis- 
sioner, whose business it would be to gain the needed knowl- 
edge of forest-conditions in his state, and then act upon his 
proposals for legislation which are based upon this knowledge. 
His very name and existence, if he be the right man, would 
stimulate the citizens of the state to study the questions in- 
volved, to form an opinion, and to aid in abolishing abuses 
and improving conditions. He should be in sympathy with 


the owners of woodlands, and especially with the lumbermen, 
with whose co-operation alone forest-legislation can be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

From the legislation of other states in the Union but little 
On the other hand, the 


can be learned that is very effective. 
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plan of the Canadian Government, in Ontario, for the protec- 
tion against fire, may suggest some measures that could be 
adopted in Maine. Briefly, its provisions are that the Govern- 
ment appoints fire-wardens, at the recommendation of the 
lumbermen, to act during the dangerous season, preventing 
and putting out fires and instructing the people in regard to 
the fire laws. The Government pays one-half, the lumbermen 
the other half of the expense. The result has been satisfactory 
to both parties. 

I invite especial attention, however, to the fact that the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands and his office have charge of 
this service, and that in Maine also somebody, like the pro- 
posed forest-commissioner, must be directly responsible and 
charged with this duty, if it is to be effective. Paper legisla- 
tion, without a special officer to enforce it, is not likely to put 
out or prevent fires. 


Castiglioni’s Travels in the United States. 


HIS work* has received so little attention from writers on 

American botany that a brief notice of the book and its 

author may be of some interest to those curious in the earlier 
literature of our plants. 

Luigi Castiglioni, a descendant from the ancient and illustrious 
Milanese family of that name, was born shortly after the middle 
of the last century, and died in 1832, The various honorable 
offices held by him during his life, and the distinguished titles 
conferred upon him, bear witness to his active interest in the 
affairs of his day.t He was Director of the Royal Mint, Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Fine Arts of Milan, Senator of the 
Kingdom of Italy, Chamberlain of the Emperor of Austria, 
Chevalier of S. Stefano, P. M., and of the Iron Crown, and a 
member of many learned societies, including the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. He was a devoted 
student of numismatics and the possessor of a famous collec- 
tion of Italian coins. Early in life he became much interested 
in sylviculture, and with his brother, Count Alfonso, afterward 
associated with him in the authorship of a work on foreign 
plants useful in medicine and the arts, was instrumental in in- 
troducing many valuable trees into northern Italy. In recog- 
nition of his botanical attainments a genus of plants was dedi- 
cated to him by the Spanish authors Ruiz and Pavon, but, the 
genus not being well founded, the ‘name has since become 
a synonym. 

In 1785 he visited this country, moved, as he tells us, by 
curiosity to witness the political birth of a republic composed 
of distinct nations extending over a vast area, and by the desire 
to study the natural productions of the land, particularly those 
of the vegetable kingdom, with the view of introducing the 
more useful ones to his native Lombardy. He passed three 
years in traveling through the thirteen states and a portion of 
Canada, and the result of his observations was published in 
1790, shortly after his return to Milan. 

The main portion of the book consists of a narrative of his 
travels, with extended comments on the histories and govern- 
ments of the states, with notes on the manners and customs of 
the people and on the natural productions of the country. It 
is followed by an appendix entitled ‘‘ Observations on the Most 
Useful Plants of the United States,” in which almost all our 
common trees and shrubs, and some of the more interesting 
herbs, are described in alphabetical order after the manner of 
Marshall’s Arbustum. This appendix is accompanied by three 

lates. 

, That the author was well qualified for the task his judicious 
observations on the social and political condition of the young 
republic, and his careful notes on its geography and natural 
history, abundantly testify. Though not of the importance to 
systematic botany that the works of his predecessors, Wangen- 
heim and Marshall, proved to be, his account of our trees and 
shrubs is in other respects by far the most interesting that had 
appeared up to that time. As an instance of his sagacity, it is 
worthy of remark that he distinctly notes and repeatedly in- 
sists upon the affinities of our plants with those of Japan and 
China, a subject which has since played so important a part in 
the philosophical consideration of the two floras. In vol. ii., 
p. 156, he says: “ It is moreover to be observed that the plants 
are very similar to those of the eastern coast of northern Asia, 
the Magnolia, Illicium, Calycanthus, Ginseng and many others, 
for example, growing here as in Japan and China, thus con- 
firming the assertion of Franklin that the eastern coasts of the 
old and new continents bear much analogy in their climates,” 


* “Viaggio negli Stati Uniti dell’America Settentrionale fatto negli anni 178s, 1786 
e 1787 da Luigi Castiglioni. Con alcune Osservazioni sui Vegetabili pid utile di 
quel Paese.” Two volumes, 8vo. Milano, 1790. ; 

t See Litta, “ Famiglie Celebri di Italia.” 
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and in a foot-note he refers his readers for further proof of 
this to a;comparison of Thunberg’s “ Flora Japonica” with the 
“Flora Virginica” of Gronovius. Again, in his account of 
the Catalpa, p. 212, he remarks: “ This is one of the plants 
common to the eastern coasts of America and Asia which 
prove the analogy of the two climates.” ow 

The three plates give good figures of the Franklinia, made 
undoubtedly from the specimen in Bartram’s Garden, the 
Poison Sumach and the Bear Oak, though I cannot find that 
they have ever been cited. 

It may be added that the simple grace of his style makes 
Castiglioni’s work one of the most readable of the early con- 
tributions to our botanical literature, and it deserves to be 
known to all lovers of our plants acquainted with his 
language. It has been so strangely neglected, however, that 
many to whom the book would be of interest are perhaps 
ignorant of its very existence, and it may be doing some 
service, therefore, to call attention to the fact that ‘‘ the story 


is extant and written in very choice Italian.” : 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. C. BE. Faxon. 


The Sleepy Grass. 


N contributions from the United States National Herbarium 
(No. 2, issued June 28th, 1890), Dr. Vasey describes Stipa 
viridula, Trin., var. robusta: A stout, leafy, densely tufted 
grass, four to six feet high, growing in thick clumps, with 
broad and loose sheaths longer than the internodes, and flat, 
wide blades often two feet long. Dr. Vasey informs me that 
it is very common in New Mexico, reaching northward through 
Colorado, probably to the hilly parts of South Dakota. South- 
ward it extends through Texas into Mexico. 

In 1879 Dr. Palmer collected this plant in Coahuila, Mexico. 
He noted that it was considered poisonous to cattle, horses 
and sheep, having a temporary narcotic, effect upon them, and 
that it was only eaten by strange animals, being shunned by 
the native animals which have once experienced its effects 
(Bull. Torrey Bot. Club, xiv., 99). Dr. Vasey also noticed that 
it was not eaten by cattle during the summer, being eaten 
only under stress of hunger in winter or spring. 

In 1888 I received a letter from my friend Dr. M. E. Taylor, 
of the army, then stationed at Fort Stanton, New Mexico, 
which I quote in parts: ‘‘Hereabout grows a grass... the 
eating of which by horses will, within a few hours, produce 
profound sleep or stupor, lasting twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours, when the animals rally and give no evidence of bad 
effect. It is known among cowboys as ‘Sleepy Grass,’ and 
dreaded by them on their ‘rounds up,’ as their horses are 
liable to eat it, and cannot then be kept up with the herds. 
. . . The tradition is that horses having once eaten of it will 
not touch it again.” 

This letter was accompanied by another from Mr. J. E. Cree, 
a stock raiser, whose ranch is near Fort Stanton. From this 
letter, addressed to Dr. Taylor, I also quote in parts: ‘‘ The 
Sleepy Grass invariably grows in the immediate proximity of 
water, and where the ground is no doubt sub-irrigated. Ihave 
never known Cattle to suffer. . . . Happening to be with our 
‘round up’ this spring, we camped at Three Bear Springs. 
That night, although our foreman took precautions to guard 
against any of our horses getting the grass, we found in the 
morning that three or four had succeeded. Out of this num- 
ber it seemed as though one would succumb altogether. He 
would stand in one position for hours ata time, his head sway- 
ing backward and forward as if asleep, and, if I remember 
correctly, was tremblingallover. It appeared to very strangely 
affect his kidneys, as he had an unceasing desire to pass urine. 
. . . It was fully seven days before he recovered, and was then 
weak and drawn. One of the other horses seemed to be all 
right on the start, but before long it became evident he was 
also suffering from the effects of the Sleepy Grass, and it was 
only by a free use of the spurs that he could be made to move 
along. His recovery was much quicker. . . . I may mention 
that we have not found a horse that has once suffered ever 
again to eat it. We had a number of ‘ Bronchos’ this year, 
and while under its influence one could walk up and catch 
them. Whether a sedative can be procured from this grass 
or not, I venture to suggest that some valuable extract affect- 
ing the kidneys may be obtained from it.” 

From the same gentleman I received a letter in 18go, in 
which he says: “ Since I corresponded with Dr. Taylor it has 
been brought to my notice that cattle are affected in a similar 
way to horses, and that the curious properties which so affect 
animals are contained in the blades. Quite a number of our 
horses have been ill this spring after having eaten it. It usually 
takes them about a week to recover, during which time they 
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are unfit for work, and specially so during the first three 
days.” . 

Sapte Kingsbury, of the Sixth United States Cavalry, under 
date of March, 1890, wrote me from Fort Stanton that “the 
Sleepy Grass affected nearly all my horses at two camping 
places. It was hard work to make them walk.” 

A specimen of the grass in question was received from Fort 
Stanton and submitted to Dr. Vasey, who identified it as his 
Stipa viridula, var. robusta. 

The similarity of symptoms, whether observed in Coahuila 
or in New Mexico, is certainly remarkable, and furnishes 
strong evidence of the substantial accuracy of the observa- 
tions as reported. It would seem, then, reasonably estab- 
lished that this plant possesses narcotic or sedative properties, 
affecting principally horses, but also cattle and probably other 
animals; that animals are not fond of it, but eat it inadver- 
tently or when under stress of hunger ; that cas¢s of poisoning 
occur specially in the spring, when the radical and lower 
blades first come up, and that the active principle resides in 
these blades, and perhaps only during that season. 

Now let us turn to the species itself, Sti~a viridula. Itisa 
western grass, abundant beyond the Great Lakes and from 
British America southward to Colorado. It appears to be com- 
mon in Oregon and California. It is considered a good pas- 
ture and hay-grass by stockmen, both foliage and seed-tops 
being much liked by cattle. In good land, specially if moist 
or irrigated, it attains a height of three feet or more and yields 
excellent hay. Being widely diffused it furnishes a consider- 
able part of the wild forage of the Rocky Mountain-region. 
This plant has never been accused, so far as I can ascertain, 
of containing any deleterious principle or of giving rise to any 
unpleasant symptoms; it is such a common constituent of 
pastures and hay, and so extensively consumed, that it is not 
possible it should possess any deleterious properties without 
attention having been called to it. Here we are, therefore, in 
presence of a botanical variety possessing marked properties 
which are absent in the species, an occurrence which, I am 
inclined to believe, is quite rare among native plants, and 
might, perhaps, be used as an argument for raising the variety 
to the dignity of specific rank. 

There are some twenty-two species of Stipa in North Amer- 
ica. Outside of S. viridula few possess economic importance. 
S. spartea, according to Professor Macoun, is the ‘ Northern 
Buffalo Grass”’ of the Canadian ranchmen;; it ‘‘ constituted the 
winter food of the buffalo, and is now the delight of horses in 
the winter season.” In other parts, this species, as well as S. 
comata, under the name of Porcupine Grass,is considered a 
great nuisance by stock raisers on account of the sharp-pointed 
and barbed callus which penetrates the flesh of sheep and 
other animals. 5S. occidentalis, S. setigera and S. pennata, var. 
Neo-Mexicana, are also mentioned as desirable elements of 
pastures or as sometimes furnishing hay. None of. these, so 
far as known, possess narcotic or other unusual properties. 

Fort Buford, N. Dak. V. Havard. 


Can the Gypsy Moth be Exterminated ? 


HE recent action of the Governor of Massachusetts in dis- 
missing the original Gypsy Moth Commission as inex- 
pedient and incompetent, and the appointment of a new com- 


mission without remuneration selected from members of 
the State Board of Agriculture, and to be under its direction, 
once more brings into prominence the question of the war 
against this now notorious insect. It seems probable that the 
commissioners appointed last spring were named rather on 
account of their political capacity than their entomological 
knowledge, since not one of them even knew the nature and 
habits of the insect with the extermination of which they had 
been entrusted. The advice of entomologists, given gratuit- 
ously when asked for, probably prevented some serious blun- 
ders. The large sum voted by the Legislature gave ample 
means for prosecuting the work, and the results arrived at in 
reducing the pest last season were better than many people 
anticipated and as good as was to be expected from inex- 
perienced and more or less careless management. 

Land-owners naturally made much complaint and opposition 
to the invasion of their grounds by employees of the Commis- 
sion for the purpose of searching for the cocoons of the Gypsy 
Moth, or more particularly for the application of insecticides 
(chiefly arsenical) to trees, shrubs and other vegetation. The 
act establishing the Commission gave it power to invade any 
private place in furthering its object, and the ignorant work- 
men employed were in many cases apparently very careless in 
the use of the Paris Green and indifferent as to the thorough- 
ness of their work. 
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Late in the season an attempt at some sort of quarantine in- 
spection was inaugurated with the idea of preventing the spread 
of the insect from one town to another. While teams on 
roadways were examined, at certain points the inspection 
seemed to be Of the most superficial nature, and it does not 
appear that such modes of conveyance as railroad trains or 
river boats received any attention. 

It is now generally conceded that it must be fully twenty 
years since the insect was first ee introduced by Mr. 
Trouvelot while making experiments in silk-culture near Med- 
ford. During that time it has been increasing in numbers and 
annually spreading over a larger area; and in some localities 
it was noticed as quite injurious during at least two sea- 
sons before it came to the notice of entomologists or received 
official attention. This being the case, the question naturally 
arises as to how far beyond the present known limits of forty 
or fifty square miles and in what directions the insect may 
have been transported during all the years in which its exist- 
ence was ignored. Whether or notits extermination, which was 
plainly contemplated by the legislature, can be accomplished, 
depends largely upon the area over which it has been dis- 
tributed. If it does not exist in this country outside of the 
limits where it is now known the task might not be easy, but 
it would be much simplified. 

That the pest may be in other places undetected may 
readily be supposed, since it has escaped the notice of the 
numerous naturalists of Boston and vicinity for so many 
years. Some of the most infested localities were about large 
manufacturing places, where freight-cars remain for days or 
weeks while loading or unloading. The habits of the insect 
are such that there seems every reason to believe that, in the 
last years preceding its discovery, it has been carried in one 
or another of its stages with freight to distant points, where, 
if the conditions: were favorable, it is now on the increase, 
although its presence may not be observed for years. It might 
be worth while for the Commission to find out some of the 
places to which car-loads or empty cars have been most fre- 
quently dispatched from the infested district in recent years, 
and to have competent persons visit these places to ascertain 
whether the pest is there. While there is not the least evi- 
dence that it has spread beyond the area now known to be 
infested, the chances of the pest having been carried far be- 
yond should not be lost sight of. If it is found to have gained 
a foothold elsewhere, an opportunity would be given for 
checking it before it becomes as alarmingly abundant as it 
did at Medford and surrounding towns. 

Its advent within the borders of other states would make it 
a national rather than a state.care, but it is questionable 
whether further special legislation would be advisable except 
for the enactment or enforcement of such laws as would com- 
pel every landowner to keep his property reasonably clear of 
such pests, so that they would not be a menace to the rest of 
the community. 

To many persons it seems that the prospect for the exter- 
mination of the Gypsy Moth is not very hopeful ; and from its 
habits, known distribution and the means that have been thus 
far taken for its subjection, one can hardly see how its exter- 
mination in this country is now practicable, even with the aid 
of larger appropriations than the legislatures could be pre- 
vailed upon to give. 

The appropriation and expenditure of the $50,000 already 
voted, however, will not have been altogether in vain ; for, 
besides the accomplished temporary suppression of the pest, a 
wide-spread popular interest in entomology has been aroused, 
and the value ~ 2 knowledge ofsuch things has been once more 
very effectually and practically demonstrated to those who 
usually belittle such studies. Besides this, the folly and waste 
of allowing political and personal motives to control appoint- 
ments in matters of this nature has had one more illustration, 
if, indeed, any more was needed. 

The now famous work, carried on under the direction of 
Dr. Riley, in overcoming the Cottony Cushion or Fluted Scale 
in California by the importation of the predaceous Lady-bird 
beetle (Vedalia cardinalis) from Australia, very naturally has 
led to the inquiry whether there are predaceous or parasitic 
foes of the Gypsy Moth which could be introduced to keepitin 
check in this country if the project of extermination should be 
abandoned. In Europe over a dozen parasites of the Gypsy 
Moth are known which are the chief preventives of the undue 
increase of the pest. Owing to circumstances unfavorable to 
their enemies, the Gypsy Moths are occasionally very abun- 
dant and their larve exceedingly destructive to vegetation in 
some parts of Europe. 

They are rarely or never so destructive, however, as another 
closely related insect, Lifaris monacha, popularly known as 
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the ‘“‘ Nonnen” in Germany, the advent of which would be a 
much greater evil to this country. _ The ravages of the “‘ Non- 
nen” in European coniferous forests have been recognized for 
hundreds of years, and the serious destruction caused in 
Bavaria last season showed that it was almost as hopeless to 
make a fight against this foe to-day as it’ was two centuries 
ago. Its extreme abundance and destructiveness is of only 
occasional occurrence, the numbers fluctuating remarkably 
from year to year. It frequently happens that insects of this 
destructive class are almost annihilated by epidemics of fungal 
or bacterial diseases, the causes and conditions of the develop- 
ment of which are not yet well known. With a better knowl- 
edge of them, it is possible that such diseases may at some 
future time play an important part in the struggle against de- 
structive insects. 

The new Commission appointed to prosecute the work 
against the Gypsy Moth may be depended upon to carry it on 
in the best and most disinterested manner possible, for 
although none of the appointees of Governor Russell are 
known as entomologists, they are men of such wide intelli- 
gence that they are certain to solicit and take advice from the 
very best authorities as to the possibility of extermination, the 
benefit likely to be derived from the importation of the foes of 
the age ~ best means and methods of carrying out the 
inten ° 

tent of the law ¥. G. Fack. 


Arnold Arboretum. 
New or Little Known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDIUM X ‘‘ MURIEL HOLLINGTON,” Rolfe.—This is a 
charming little hybrid, raised from Cypripedium niveum ferti- 
lized with the pollen of C. imsigne, in the collection of A. J. 
Hollington, of Enfield. It received an award of merit from 
the Royal Horticultural Society on November 11th last. Asin 
the case of all hybrids raised from C. niveum, the characters 
of that species largely preponderate, but the spots and es- 
pecially the folded apex of the dorsal sepal, the nerves of the 
petals, and the leaves, are all modified in the direction of C. 
insigne. The flower is white, with the lip, petals and dorsal 
sepal beautifully veined with light purple, the latter organ 
having a yellowish green disc.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, January 
3d, 1891, p. Io. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X CASTLEANUM, Rolfe, is a beautiful hybrid, 
raised in the collection of Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Al- 
bans, from C. hirsutissimum fertilized with the pollen of C. 
superbiens. It somewhat resembles C. xX Fraseri, raised from 
the first-named species crossed with C. daréatum, but is more 
brightly colored. The characters of the pollen parent some- 
what preponderate, but the colors are darker than would 
naturally have been expected.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, January 
Ioth, 1891, p. 30. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X ORPHEUS, Rolfe, is a pretty hybrid, raised in 
the collection of Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, from 
C. venustum. fertilized with the pollen of C. callosum. It 
strongly resembles the last-named species in character, but 
the dorsal sepal is smaller, more acute, and without the purple 
veins, and the petals more purple toward the apex, and with 
fewer warts on the margin, in which respect it approaches the 
seed-bearing species. It is the first hybrid raised from C. ca/l- 
lossum.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, January 1oth, 1891, p. 39. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X ALCIDES, Rolfe, is a large and delicately-color- 
ed hybrid, raised in the collection of Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of 
St. Albans, from C. insigne fertilized with the pollen of C. hir- 
sutissimum. Itis tolerably intermediate in character, though 
the influence of the pollen parent decidedly preponderates in 
the shape of the dorsal sepal, petals and lip. The colors are 
_— delicate than would @ Zriori have been expected.— 

arde . 40. 

G ners’ Chronicle, January toth, 1891, p. 40 R. A. Rolfe. 
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Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


SiR JOSEPH HOOKER describes, in the February number 

of the Botanical Magazine, a new Magnolia (t. 7157) from 
Japan, for which he proposes the name of Magnolia Watsoni, 
in honor of Mr. William Watson, our London correspondent 
and the assistant curator of the Royal Gardens. Magnolia Wat- 
sont is described as a small tree, flowering at the time of the 
unfolding of the leaves, which are four to seven inches long 
by two to three and a half inches broad, elliptical or obovate- 
oblong, obtuse or cuspidate, deep green above with yellow 
margins and nerves, paler, and, when young, clothed on the 
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“ lower surface with fine ne: appressed hairs. The flowers are 
solitary, very short-peduncled, and five or six inches in diain- 
eter, and remarkable in the broad ring of blood-red filaments 
which surrounds the pistil. This tree was purchased by the 
authorities of the Royal Gardens from the Japanese Court of 
the Paris Exhibition in 1889, and it flowered at Kew in the open 
ground last year. The flowers are described as possessing a 
powerful odor, like those of the Calycanthus. This, we suspect, 
is the plant which Mr. Thomas Hogg introduced into the 
Parsons’ Nursery at Flushing many years ago, where it has 
proved perfectly hardy. He found it in the mountains of 
Japan and considered it a mountain form of 4. parvifiora, 
and it is under this designation that it has been grown and dis- 
tributed from Flushing, where it flowers every year and has 
occasionally produced fruit. It is probably distinct from J. 
parviflora, as Sir Joseph Hooker points out, differing from 
that species in its much larger foliage and in its larger short- 
stalked flowers. A drawing was made in the Parsons’ Nur- 
sery some years ago for GARDEN AND FOREST, but has been 
held in the hope that a figure of the fruit, which is not obtain- 
able every year, might be added to make it complete. The 
yellow margins of the leaves of the Kew plant are possibly 
abnormal, as, judging from the source whence it was obtained, 
the specimen is probably of garden origin. 

Other figures in the same number of the Botanical Magazine 
are: Catacetum fimbriatum (t. 7158), a showy Brazilian Orchid 
long known in gardens, having been exhibited at Brussels as 
long ago as 1848; Rhododendron scabrifolium (t. 7159), one of 
the numerous Rhododendrons recently discovered in western 
China by the Abbé Delavay, chiefly from the mountains of 
Yun-nan, which the present species inhabits at an elevation of 
8,000 feet-above the sea-level. It is a small rigid shrub, hairy 
all over, with the exception of the bracts, corolla, stamens and 
style. The leaves are two and a half to three and a half inches 
long, elliptical or oblong-lanceolate and acute at both ends. 
The flowers are borne in loose terminal subumbellate fascicles 

. on long slender pedicels surrounded at the base by pubescent 
yellowish bracts. The corolla is an inch and a half in diame- 
ter, and is white, flushed with pink, with a short campanulate 
tube. The species is rather interesting than beautiful from a 
garden point of view. TZricuspidaria dependens (t. 7160), a 
small Chilian tree of the Linden family, widely distributed 
through ten degrees of latitude. It produces handsome pen- 
dulous, blood-red flowers an inch and a quarter long, hanging 
from the axils of the new leaves. Angraecum fragrans (t.7161), 
an Orchid chiefly interesting for the persistent vanilla-like odor 
of the dried leaves, which has caused them to be used as tea 
in Bourbon, the Mauritius, and even to some extent in France, 
where it is considered digestible, and recommended in dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs. 


Cultural Department. 
The Genus Cycas. 


OF the nine genera into which the order Cycadacee is now 
divided the genus Cycas is the only one which finds 


general favor in horticulture. C. revoluta is universally popu- 
lar as a decorative plant; it is also a conspicuous feature in 
elaborate flower arrangements, especially for funeral occasions 
in Germany and several other continental countries. In Eng- 
land it is generally grown for the conservatory. It is perhaps 
the hardiest of all Cycads, and its beautifully glossy green, 
plume-like leaves are as durable as the leaves of any plant. 

It is a native of China, from whence it is said to have been 
introduced into Europe by Thunberg in 1737. Its trunk some- 
times attains a considerable height, as is shown by aspecimen 
in the Kew museum, which is ten feet high. A living plantin 
the winter garden has a stem six feet high. As a rule, how- 
ever, before the trunks get to this height they sprout all over 
their sides and base and break up into numerous heads. 
Large examples of both the female and male plants are in the 
Kew collection. The female is common in gardens, and when 
in flower its central, nest-like cluster of stunted, brown, felt- 
covered fronds, bearing each three or four orange-colored, egg- 
like fruits, is both attractive and interesting. The male plant, 
however, is exceedingly rare. The Kew examples were ob- 
tained after much trouble from Shanghai in 1884. The cones 
are erect, pine-like, and each stem is said to produce three 
cones at once. 

Next in popularity to C. revoluta comes C. circinalis, which 
appears to be common in the tropics of Asia, and which has 
been known in English gardens since the year 1700, when it was 
introduced by the Earl of Clarendon. 
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Dr. Trimen states that it is abundant in Ceylon, where its 
trunk often grows to a height of from fifteen to twenty feet, 
and is sometimes branched. Some fine trunks were sent from 
Ceylon to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition held in London 
in 1886, of which several are now at Kew. One of these is a 
particularly handsome specimen. Its trunk is eight feet high 
and fifteen inches wide at the base. The spread of its foliage 
is eleven feet through, each frond being six feet long, eighteen 
inches wide, with the pinnz a foot long, arched, and five- 
eighths of an inch wide. 

C. Rumphii is very similar to C. circinalis, as also are C, 
Celebica and C. Thouarsii. This last is the only Cycas repre- 
sented in Africa, where it was found by Kirk on the Zambesi. Dr. 
Gappy states that he saw in an island in Bougainville Straits a 
Cycas, probably C. Rumphii, witha stem forty-five feet high, 
oe solitary in a plantation.” This is by far the tallest 
Cycad I have ever heard of. The largest specimen of C. 
Rumphii at Kew is a particularly fine one. Its stem is less 
than three feet high by seven inches in diameter at the base, 
but it carries a head of forty leaves, each six feet long and 
eighteen inches wide, the pinnz falcate, fourteen inches 
long by half an inch in width. I have seen a picture of a 
plant of C. Rumphii in Calcutta, with no less than fourteen 
heads of leaves and a cone in the centre of every head. 

C. undulata of gardens may be C. Sumannii, a native of 
Fiji, and not unlike C. circina/is, except that the pinne are 
slightly wavy at the margins. 

C. Riuminiana is a most elegant species anda very rare one. 
The Kew plant has a stem eighteen inches high by four in 
diameter, twelve leaves, each four feet long, the pinne nar- 
row, thin in texture, half an inch wide, and of a bright, glossy 
green, The fronds are almost as elegant as the leaves of a 
Cocos. This rare plant was introduced from the Philippines 
by Mr. W. Bull some twelve years ago. 

C. Siamensis is almost as largely grown in France as C. 
revoluta is here. This is partly due to the fact that it is com- 
mon in Siam and Cochin China, from whence it was introduced 
in quantity into France about ten years ago. It has large 
stems, often seven feet high, much swollen at the base; 
elegant bright green fronds about four feet long, and pinnz 
nine inches long. It is supposed to be sufficiently hardy to 
bear as low a temperature as C. revoluta. At Kew, however, 
it is grown in a stove, having failed in the a temperate 
house. I do not see how C. gracilis, var. viridis, of Van Houtte, 
C. pluma of Ball, and C. Boddamii of Dyer differ from C. 
Siamensts. 

C. pectinata.—This is the handsomest of all Cycas. It is 
not, however, as easily grown as the better-known species, as 
it requires a stove temperature, with plenty of sunlight and 
moisture. Even then its fronds, magnificent though they are 
when at their best, suffer considerably in winter, and are rarely 
fit to remain on the plant a second year. The plant repre- 
sented in the illustration (page 114) was grown at Kew over 
the tank devoted to Victoria Regia. It was in a ten-inch pot, 
had a stem a foot high, conical in shape, and leaves eight feet 
long, rich green in color, and as elegant as an ostrich plume. 
This species is easily distinguished from all others by its semi- 
erect, arching fronds and by its thin, blunt-tipped, long, falcate 
pinne. It is a native of Sikkim. Sir Joseph Hooker found it 
in Great Rungeet Valley in 1848, and a sketch of it made by 
him on the spot shows it with a stout stem at least twelve feet 
high. The fruit of this species is as large as a Golden Drop 
plum, and as richly colored when ripe. The male cone is ex- 
ceptionally large and handsome, being nearly twenty inches 
long by six inches in diameter, tapering to both ends. It is 
formed of fleshy, closely packed, overlapping scales, each 
tipped with a macron nearly two inches long. C. fenkinsiana 
of Griffith appears to be the same as this. 

There are several Australian species of Cycas which are 
represented only in few collections at present, but which 
when better known and more plentiful are certain to find favor. 
They are quite as elegant in foliage as and at the same time 
distinct from the other species mentioned. The best-known 
is C. media, which is not unlike C. Siamensis, and of which 
Mr. Bull used to have some very fine specimens: C. Kennedy- 
ana, C. Cairnsiana and C. Normanbyana. 

The most famous collections of Cycads are those at Kew, 
Herrenhausen (Hanover), Potsdam and St. Petersburg. Mr. 
Bull has also a good many species; indeed, he is the only 
English nurseryman who possesses a representative collection 
of these plants. In massiveness and grandeur the Cycads are 
not surpassed even by Palms, while many of them are so 
easily kept healthy that it seems almost difficult to harm them. 

The cultural requirements of Cycases do not differ mate- 
rially from those of the order generally. They do not require 
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much root-room, but they like a rich open soil, plenty of 
water when growing, and a little extra food in the shape of 
liquid manure helps them considerably in the growing season. 

hile some of the species, such as ro revoluta and C. circt- 
nalis, retain their leaves several years and scarcely turn a hair 
in winter, others are practically deciduous. When the fronds 
sicken it is wise to keep the roots fairly dry, so as to rest the 
plants. This usually happens in winter, but by March again 
new leaves will push up, and these should be encouraged by 
gentle syringing in favorable weather and an occasional good 
watering at the roots. Should the stems decay at the base 
they may be cut off above the decayed part and treated as cut- 
tings. Quite large stems, both of Cycas and other genera, 
have been renovated in this nanner. It sometimes happens 
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Hardy Plant Novelties. 


THE season of seed catalogues has fairly begun, and those 
who study this literature always find something to interest 
and instruct, and, probably, to perplex, them in the effort to 
discriminate between desirable novelties and those which are 
quite as well left alone. It would appear that we are to become 
better acquainted in future than we have been with the 
treasures of the New Zealand flora. One of these, Ranun- 
culus Lyallii, is now offered by several seedsmen, and if there 
was but a reasanable hope that seeds of this beautiful plant 
would germinate easily we should soon be in possession of a 
good stock. #&. Lyallii is known as the Shepherd's Lily in its 
native country, which is in the southern or colder of the two 


Fig. 22.—Cycas pectinata.—See page 113. 


that after fruiting a stem will decay at the top, and appear to 
lose entirely its central bud. Cycads, however, are not like 
Palms in this respect, for I have seen new growths start from 
the top of stems which apparently had previously lost every- 
thing down to the pith. Should the central bud fail to start 
again then laterals will almost certainly push out, or even all 
round the base of the stem just above the roots numerous 
sucker-like growths will spring up. In fact, one might say 
that if there is health in even a small portion of the stem of a 
Cycad there is a chance of its revival. Cycas differs from 
other genera of Cycadacee in having a conspicuous midrib 
extending up the whole length of the pinnz. Stangeria is the 
only other genus with this character, but it differs very mark- 
edly from Cycas in all other respects. 
Kew. ; 


W. Watson. 


islands known as New Zealand. Some time ago I obtained 
fresh seeds of this plant direct from its native locality, with the 
date on which the seeds were collected, but at the end of two 
years no plants appeared, and I can only find one instance re- 
corded of this Ranunculus having been raised from seed, and 
this was by Mr. Anderson Henry, of Edinburgh, Scotland. In 
this place the plants came at the end of three years after sow- 
ing. The flowers of Ranunculus Lyallii are pure waxy white, 
four inches in diameter, while the leaves are peltate, often fif- 
teen inches in diameter, with a many-flowered stem two to four 
feet high. This plant would certainly not be hardy in the 
colder states, but would be desirable for the cool greenhouse. 

Of other New Zealand plants the Aciphyllas are also offered 
as new. My experience with this genus is not extensive, being 
confined, in fact, to A. sguarrosa, the Bayonet-plant, so called 
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on account of the sharp-pointed segments of the foliage. Four 
years ago a single plant was received and carefully nursed in- 
doors until early summer, when it was planted out with other 
things, but with the first heavy rains it rotted off at the ground- 
level, and therefore it is to be presumed that until of good size 
the Aciphyllas would need to be grown in-doors. If this could 
help them to become established, it is worth trying, as theirsin- 
gular appearance when in flower gives them unusual interest. 

Delphinium Zalil when introduced created considerable in- 
terest on account of its being the first yellow-flowered species 
of Larkspur cultivation. We are now offered another species 
with yellow flowers in D. Przewalskyanum. (The secret of 
pronouncing this apparently impossible name is said to be the 
insertion of an ‘‘i” between its first two consonants.) This 
species, unlike D. Za/i/, is a true perennial, perfectiy hardy, 
and a native of central Asia. 

Another remarkable plant, not new, but now first offered, is 
the beautiful Mexican Thistle, Erythrolena conspicua. True, it 
is only a Thistle, but, judging from the descriptions and figures 
received, it must possess unusual merit. Weare told that itis 
a biennial plant, but that when treated liberally it grows four to 
six feet high, much branched, with large foliage crowned with 
flower-heads of a bright orange-carmine color. Our seed was 
sown at the commencement of the year, and they are now 
strong plants, and grow rapidly. In the warmer states this 
plant would be a conspicuous one for ornamental gardening, 
but here it would have to be protected in winter the first year, 
and this detracts somewhat from its value. 

We are indebted to Mr. William Thompson, of Ipswich, Eng- 
land, for the reintroduction of Coreopsis grandifiora, of Nuttall, 
and though this very plant has been distributed here as C. danceo- 
data in almost every state, still its identity had not been de- 
termined. It has been the subject of note in previous numbers 
of GARDEN AND FOREST, that there were two plants called 
Coreopsis lanceolata in cultivation here, the one vastly superior 
to the other, and now the better one will be known as C. 
grandifiora. It may be distinguished by the larger and 

‘ brighter flower-heads and by the deeply pinnatifid leaves, the 
terminal lobe being much the largest. This, the true C. gran- 
diflora, has a large tuft of what would be evergreen foliage in 
a milder climate than ours, but here it usually gets badly dis- 
figured, although the heart of the plant winters out safely. 
Those who possess C. /anceolata would do well to examine 
their plants, and if they are correctly named, to get C. grandi- 
flora, for both are adimissible into even the most select collec- 
tions, and considerable difference will be found in the duration 
of the flowering season of the two plants. It has been stated 
that Coreopsis lanceolata ripens seed sparingly in some seasons; 
this may be true, but I am very sure that Goldfinches find the 
seed the most palatable food they can obtain in its season, as 
I once discovered when trying to save a quantity of seed. 
They did not wait for it to ripen, but seemed to prefer it when 
approaching maturity, and perhaps it has been through the 
agency of Goldfinches that the Coreopsis is so often met with 
as an escape from cultivation in places where it could not 
otherwise have been found. Seedlings of C. grandifiora, it 
raised early and planted out in good soil, will flower nicely by 
the end of summer, and will make a fine display the following 


season. E. O. Orpet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 
Notes from Cornell University. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR GLASS of various kinds in forcing-houses 
are from time to time referred to in horticultural journals, but 
their relative efficiency does not appear to be fully settled. 
Some trials of these substitutes are now being made at the 
experiment station here. A section of the forcing-houses 
recently built was first covered with a strong white oiled 
paper. A short experience with this material, during several 
snow-storms and the subsequent freezing and thawing aided 
by the wind, was sufficient to show its inefficiency, and a cloth 
covering was substituted for it. The latter is cotton-sheeting 
of medium quality, costing $2.50 for the 350 square feet cov- 
ered, and it was thoroughly oiled with raw linseed oil, both to 
make it more durable and more translucent. It was put on, 
and the first coat of oil (about three gallons) applied, by two 
men in a day ; a second coat, requiring another gallon of oil, 
being added a week later. 

This covering seems to accomplish all that was expected of 
it. It apparently retains the heat as well as the ordinary glass 
roof. More exact investigations, however, are to be made, 
both as to the loss of heat in this and in the glass houses. 

Although, of course, a considerable portion of the light is 
cut off, the oiled cloth admits a larger amount than would be 
expected, and it seems from present experience that a forcing- 
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house built in this manner, on account of its cheapness and 
ease of construction, would be of practical value for the propa- 
— of many kinds of plants, and, perhaps, even for the 
orcing of Lettuce and some other crops. ; 

Further experiments will be undertaken to decide these 
questions. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, IN HORTICULTURE.—Experiments with the 
electric light are showing some very interesting results this 
winter. Tne of the forcing-houses is divided by a tight board 
partition across the centre. Upon one side of this partition 
are growing a variety of plants with an electric light suspended 
from the roof in the midst of them. Upon the other side is 
a corresponding set of plants of the same varieties, growing 
under conditions as nearly like the first as it is possible to ob- 
tain, except that the artificial light is carefully excluded. The 
light has been in operation about six weeks for five to six hours 
each evening, except on moonlight nights, when it has run for 
about two hours. 

The difference in growth in the two sections of the house 
has been very striking with some kinds of plants, especially in 
the case of Petunias and Lettuce. While in the lighted half of 
the house the Lettuce crop is now large enough to market, the 
average size and weight of the plants in the ppposite section 
are but little more than half as great. 

The effect upon flowers is also very marked. While the 
plants of Petunia, Verbena, etc., develop much more rapidly 
under the light, the flowers when opened last only half 
to two-thirds as long as in the unlighted section, and begin to 
bleach and fade very soon after opening. 

The flowers in nearly every case turn toward the electric 
light, and the plants also show a similar tendency. In the 
winter of 1889-90, when the electric light ran continuously 
throughout the night, this bending of the plants toward the 
light was very much more marked. From all sides they 
reached out their slender branches toward one point, seeming 
to make an almost conscious appeal for more light. The 
whole subject is worthy of further investigation, and the ex- 
periments are to be continued with varied conditions. 

While it is easy to draw hasty conclusions from a few experi- 
ments, it does not seem visionary to think it possible that in 
the not distant future the electric light may become an im- 
portant adjunct in our latge forcing-houses, especially when 
we consider that, as our present experience seems to show, a 
crop of Lettuce can be matured ten days or two weeks earlier 


by its use. 
Ithaca, N. Y. C. W. Mathews. 


Orchid Notes. 


ANGRACUM SESQUIPEDALE.—This species is superior to any 
other Angrecum, and it must certainly be ranked among the 
most interesting of all Orchids. The plant was known to 
European botanists as early as 1822, but it was not until 1857 
that it was first brought to England 1n a living state from Mada- 
gascar, its native country, by the Rev. William Ellis, whose 
explorations of this island resulted in the discovery of more 
than one remarkable plant. A. sesguipedale flowered with 
Mr. Ellis at Hoddesdon, Herts, during the year of its introduc- 
tion. It created quite a sensation at that time; but this is not 
to be wondered at, for in addition to the peculiar formation of 
the flowers, which has always been a matter of interest to 
botanists, their beauty has never failed to call forth the ad- 
miration of every one. The stem of the plant is erect and 
thickly clad with arching, oblong leaves, about two feet long, 
notched at the apes, dark green, and arranged in two opposite 
rows. The axillary peduncles bear from one to four star- 
shaped, slightly fragrant, flowers of thick texture, and from six 
to eight inches in diameter. The sepals and petals are broad 
at the base and taper gradually to a point ; lip ovate-acuminate, 
and elongated from twelve to eighteen inches at the base, thus 
forming a remarkable, hollow, pendent spur. When the 
flower first opens the parts are pale green; they all turn to 
creamy yellow except the spur, which retains the greenish 
tint; later they assume a waxy whiteness, which is maintained 
for several weeks, and then they turn to rich yellow before 
dropping. A specimen grown here presented a magnificent 
appearance when in bloom last February. The stem of this 
plant is but twelve inches in height, and it bears only a single, 
one-year-old branch. But, notwithstanding its small size, 
eleven full-sized flowers appeared at once on four peduncles. 
To develop this free-flowering character A. sesguipedale should 
be planted in a basket and suspended from the roof, close to 
the glass, on the sunny side of a house, which is kept at a 
stove temperature all the year. Growing Sphagnum, with 
ample drainage, will be found most acceptable to the roots. 
Although free access of light is essential at all seasons, yet, to 
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Fig. 23—Thuya gigantea.—See page 109. 


keep the plant healthy, bright sunshine must be excluded by 
shading except during the winter months. The plant ad- 
vances with greater rapidity as it is farther removed from the 
light, and the foliage then assumes a much more luxuriant 
color; but this rankness of growth moderates the production 
of flowers to a large extent. Moist roots and a moist atmos- 


phere are congenial to the plant at all times, but when the 
flowers appear the supply of water should be reduced. 

LALIA SUPERBIENS.—The most famous of the early collec- 
tors of Orehids, Mr. Skinner, wrote that he discovered this 
plant in 1839 in Guatemala. The first specimens he had 
seen were cultivated by the Indians, to whom the plant was 
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then known as the “ Red Flower.” Mr. Skinner adds, that in 
1840 he found the plant growing in immense quantities about 
twenty leagues north of the city of Guatemala ; that there was 
hoar-frost upon the ground at the time of his visit to its native 
locality ; and that “St. Joseph’s Wand” was the name given 
to it by the Spanish-speaking people who dwelt there. There 
are now few collections of Orchids in which it does not hold a 
prominent place. The plant which flowered with Mrs. Wray, 
of Cheltenham, in 1844, was probably the first to bloom in 
England. JL. sup~erdiens is a strong-growing plant, and, under 
favorable conditions, soon forms a large specimen. The 
creeping rhizome is about half an inch in diameter, and pro- 
duces pseudo-bulbs at intervals of two or three inches. The 
pseudo-bulbs are oblong, from nine to twelve inches in length, 
nearly round, tapering toward both ends, ribbed, and, when 
young, covered with a whitish a At the top they 
support one or two oblong, acuminate leaves, about their 
own length, very thick, and of a dark green color. The pe- 
duncles proceed from the summit of the pseudo-bulbs, and 
vary in height from five to nine feet. They are clothed with 
the silvery sheathing peculiar to the pseudo-bulbs, and bear 
from ten to twenty flowers in a globular cluster at the top. 
The flowers are from six to seven inches across, the sepals 
and petals spreading, lanceolate (the latter by a trifle the broad- 
er), and both of a bright rose color. The lip is as long as the 
sepals, three-lobed, with the lateral lobes incurved, crimson 
and yellow, the front lobe broad, yee wavy, on the mar- 
gin, and deep purple with crested lines of yellow. -This Lelia 
thrives very satisfactorily in the airiest end of an intermediate 
house. It should be grown in a basket, with rough peat fibre, 
charcoal, and abundant drainage for the roots. It should be 
kept well up to the light, and should have shade only during 
the brightest days of spring, summer and autumn. Care must 
also be taken to restrict the supply of water after the growth 
has been completed. 
_ PHALANOPSIS SCHILLERIANA.—Comparatively few Orchids 
can be called attractive at all seasons of the year; but this is 
one of the best, and when in bloom during the winter and 
early spring it can hardly be excelled. This plant was intro- 
duced from the Philippine Islands in 1860. The oblong leaves 
attain a length of eighteen inches in well-grown specimens ; 
they are dark green, with irregular bars of gray on the upper 
side, and a pale purplish color underneath. “The peduncle is 
more or less branched, and, according to the age and vigor of 
the plant, from one to three feet in length. The flowers are 
about three inches across, sepals oblong, petals very bluntly 
ovate, lip trilobed, the lateral lobes oblong and turned back- 
ward, with a yellow callosity at the base, and the front lobe lyre- 
shaped. Pale lilac, faintly suffused with rose, is the prevailing 
color, and the lower sepals and lateral lobes of the lip are dis- 
tinctly spotted with red. All the flowers expand about the 
same time, and they last in good condition from six to eight 
weeks. Under careful cultivation this plant is remarkably 
floriferous. A specimen grown in England bore at one time 
no fewer than 378 flowers. There are numerous varieties of 
P. Schilleriana, all worthy of cultivation, and in some of them 
the flowers are fragrant. The odor is agreeable, and it is most 
sensible during bright weather. P. Schilleriana should be 
planted at an elevation of three or four inches above the top of 
a well-drained pot or basket, with clean crocks for the drainage, 
and lumpy charcoal and fresh, clean sphagnum about the 
roots. It requires a stove temperature, with protection from 
sunshine, and sufficient water should be given to preserve at 
all times the luxuriance of the Sphagnum in which the plant is 
growing. Water should not remain about the leaves for any 
considerable time. 
Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 
Cattleya speciosissima.—This has become one of the most 
conspicuous of winter-blooming Orchids, and, although a 
rather shy bloomer, judicious treatment will overcome this 
objection. For the two winters before the last we had little 
success in flowering these plants, but this season several of 
them have behaved to our perfect satisfaction. The size of 
the flowers varies from six to eight inches in diameter, with a 
lip from one and a half totwo and ahalf inches across. Their 
color is hard to describe, as each plant has its special shade, 
ranging from a light, delicate, flesh-color to a decidedly rich 
purple, with a dark mauve-purple lip. Again we have some 
varieties with sepals and petals blotched and veined in the 
manner of C. Mossie, var. Hardyana. We grow the plants 
in a house with C. 7riane@, so as to have them in winter-flow- 
ering quarters. They are in shallow pans and baskets sus- 
pended from the roof, although many specimens of the variety 
Lowii, which bloom as freely as C. 7riana, are left in pots. 
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My practice is to give them all the sunlight possible from 
the beginning of October until the end of February, during 
which time they will grow and flower freely. They must be 
sparingly watered at all times, or they will suffer from “ the 
spot.” They never should be watered until they become rather 
dry. Nor do I give them any “rest” if at all inclined to grow. 
Some plants that bloomed here last July and August are in 
bloom to-day again, and probably by next July or August they 
will flower again. The stems appear to be quite as large as 
those made during the summer, and in my opinion it does 
them no harm whatever to flower, if the flowers are not allowed 
to remain on them too long. A comparatively small amount 
of fibre and moss, with a little charcoal, will suffice as a com- 
post, as they do not like much around their roots, and, of 
course, they must be kept far from snails and white scab. 
Staatsburgh-on-Hudson. F. Atkins. 


Greenhouse Rhododendrons are proving much more valua- 
ble every year, and Messrs. Veitch are adding new varieties 
almost every month, many of them superior to the older 
kinds. A collection of flowers of some of the best varieties 
was shown at a late meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and were generally admired. They comprised Vesta, a large- 
trussed, large-flowered cream-yellow variety ; Nestor, rich yel- 
low ; Scarlet Crown, a brilliant red, with large flowers ; Balsamz- 
florum aureum, and about a dozen others. These plants are 
scarcely ever flowerless. They are alwaysin growth, and as fast 
asa shoot casts its flowersit pushes into new growth, maturesa 
bud, and blooms again. Consequently upon the same plant 
occur, simultaneously, young growths, flower-buds and ex- 
panded flowers. A dozen plants will yield flowers from Janu- 
ary to December. 

Kew. W. 


Clerodendron Thompsonz.—This fine old plant should not be 
neglected or displaced by newer favorites. It is suitable for 
pot culture for conservatory decoration, or itcan be grown as a 
climber, and the flowers are useful for cutting. It is of scan- 
dent habit, with large, smooth, dark green leaves, and its large 
panicles of bright crimson flowers, with pure white calyces, 
invariably arrest attention. It is easily propagated by cuttings 
taken in summer. In fall the small plants may be placed 
under the bench in a warm greenhouse and kept dry. In Feb- 
ruary or March they should be potted in light rich soil, with 
plenty of pot-room, as they make roots freely. If shifted 
whenever pot-bound, they will bloom almost all summer. Old 
— require the same treatment. They must be shaded 
rom the sun when growing, as the foliage is very tender. 
When the blooming season is over they should be freely watered 
and kept growing until it is time to ripen the wood, when they 
may have more sun and less water. If wanted for winter-flow- 
ering they require a short rest, after which they may be shaken 
out, repotted and started again. Specimens too large for this 
treatment will flower better if considerable of the old soil is 
removed and replaced by fresh compost. If not wanted till 
spring they can remain in a cool light place, with just enough 


water to keep them alive through the winter. 
Maywood, N, P S Fi ST, 


Correspondence. 


Wild Flowers in California. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—It has been an open winter in California, with nearly 
two months of sunshine, but the wild flowers do not seem 
more forward than usual. To-day (March 2d) I found, along a 
warm hill-side, where the flowers bloom earliest, the Man- 
zanita (Arctostaphylos Menziesii), which is a low shrubby tree 
here, loaded with its Heath-like blossoms. Stray specimens 
bloom earlier, but the mass of the bushes are now blooming. 
My fittle favorite, Dodecatheon Meadia, was in great abundance 
on some warm slopes. With its dainty Cyclamen-like flowers 
it is one of our prettiest wild plants...On a shaded hill-side 
there were several Cardamines blooming. This is C. pauci- 
secta; our best, C. angulaéa, is also in flower in the cultivated 
fields. The yellow Buttercup (Ranunculus macranthus) and 
Fritillaria lanceolata | found well-budded. They are late this 
season. Certain warm slopes were yellow with the blossoms 
of a low-growing composite plant, and Castilleia parviflora, 
one of the Painted Cups, is also in bloom. The introduced 

lant, Erodium cicutarum, which we Californians call Alfilleria, 
is, as usual, among the earliest to blossom. In gardens 
the Chinese Narcissus is well over its flowering. The 
scarlet Japan Quince is now in bloom, as are most Narcissi. 


a 
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Some of my fall seedling Pansies are in blossom. Laures- 
tinus, Polyanthus, Oxalis and Verbenas are becoming quite 
plentiful. The large Dog-tooth Violets (Erythronium grandi- 


Poae on my bulb-beds are well in bud. Cook Povity. 


Peaches and Yellows. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir—In a recent number of GARDEN AND FOREST, the 
fact was referred to that Peach-growers in New Jersey 
and elsewhere claim that they can cure the yellows, and 
it was stated that this claim has been disproved by ex- 
periment. Yet, though the experimental proof is undoubt- 
edly accurate, so also are the statements of the New Jersey 
rowers. The truth is, that much, if not the larger propor- 
tion, of so-called yellows in New Jersey is not due to the spe- 
cific disease, buit to the attacks of the root-louse, which, by 
sapping the roots, gives the yellow appearance. This can be 
cured by the application of kainit or of tobacco, and it is 
altogether too sweeping a statement as to the prevalence of 
thi$ disease in southern New Jersey that is frequently made. 
Killing the lice cures the yellows, and this is the basis for the 


claims made by the New Jersey growers. 4 
Rutgers College. ~ J Ys Fohn B. Smith. 


The Nettle-tree in New Jersey. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In Dr. Britton’s ‘Catalogue of Plants found in New 
ersey” Celtis occidentalis is set down as “ not very abundant 
in the Pine Barrens.” I have never found this tree in the Pine 
Barrens, strictly speaking, of Atlantic County. It is to be 
found, however, in various localities, particularly along or 
near streams which flow into salt-water. It is especially abun- 
dant near Pleasantville, where it grows best on lands which 
border on and slope toward the salt marsh. The largest tree 
I have seen here measures very nearly two feet in diameter, 
and its branches have a spread of forty feet in diameter. I 
estimate its height at about thirty-five feet. This tree, which 
is an unusually large one for this region, is a solitary one, and 
being finely formed, its ‘‘ peculiar beauty ” (as noted in GARDEN 
AND FOREST, vol. iii., p. 42) is especially seen at this time of the 
ear. 
. I may add that this tree stands near the site of an Indian vil- 
lage and burial-place, and has long been a landmark in the 


neighborhood. 
Pleasantville, N.J. Fohn EF. Peters. 


Viola hastata. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The illustration of this Violet in your issue of February 
18th, and the note concerning it, reminded me that one 
peculiarity of this plant is not mentioned in any description of 
it which I have seen—I mean its glossy, brown-veined foliage. 
The upper side of the leaves is green, netted with brown 
veins; the under side is often entirely bronze. If this char- 
acteristic color could be retained in cabivetion (which I have 
not yet tried) the plant would be of especial value. The Hal- 
ber-leaved Violet likes light soil along the sunny borders of 
woodlands. 

Two other Violets of ascertained merit for garden use are 
worth mention here. Viola striata has large velvet petals, 
cream-white, veined with purple; it is fully as handsome as 
V. Canadensis, and thrives in more open exposures than the 
latter, but wholly lacks its delicate fragrance. V. rostrata, 
with pale lavender colored flowers bearing curious long spurs, 
is a somewhat rare species that is charming in the Fern 

arden. 
e Geneva, O. S.F.G. 


Lilium Hansoni. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—For the sake of accuracy I beg to state that this Lily 
first flowered at Leiden with a Dutch amateur; I obtained by the 
agency of Mr. Mater, then manager at Siebold’s, a bulb for $20. 
This was in 1862. The following year I had a few more bulbs 
at $25 and $32, which I then carefully cut to pieces, leaving at 
each scale a bit of the trunk or body of the bulb, and I thus 
obtained by sowing these scales about 150 bulbs within two 
years. They ranged in size from that of a pea to that of a wal- 
nut. As soon as my first bulb divided I sent a bulb to Mr. 
Hanson, who then flowered it first in America. 

Bedeu Baden. Max Leichtlin. 
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Periodical Literature. 


In Scribner's Magazine for March, Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., 
has an interesting article entitled ‘‘ The Ornamentation of Ponds 
and Lakes,” which ought to encourage all who own a stretch 
of river-front or even the tiniest pond or brook to-experiment 
for themselves in this direction. At least half the knowledge 
required for such experiments is the knowledge of what not to 
do, and — of this Mr. Parsons conveys by his account 
of how he himself failed in his first attempts with aquatic and 
moisture-loving plants. His account of the way in which he 
subsequently worked to better advantage on a country-place 
which, although it was but ten acres in extent, fronted on a 
broad, placid stream and extended over a narrow strip of land 
on the opposite side of the water, should, however, renew 
ambition in the reader’s mind. His advice with regard to the 
advantage of emphasizing Nature’s own arrangements of 
shore line and vegetation is as clear as it is judicious, and the 
beautiful picture of the stream of which he speaks, with the 
two tall Poplars accenting a little promontory and the path 
kept far enough away from the shore not to interfere with the 
fringing vegetation, greatly helps the impressiveness of his 
words. We should have been glad, by the way, had he dwelt 
upon this question of paths, for no fault is more common in 
the arrangement of ornamental sheets of water than the estab- 
lishment of paths close to the brink. A formal, artificial look 
is thus given to the scene and no good purpose is served; 
for, of course, it is never necessary to come quite close to the 
water except when a boat is to be taken, and for this special 
and proper provision can be made at some single spot. When 
one wishes merely to look upon the water, it is far more de- 
lightful to see it over at least a narrow strip of turf spreading 
out into aquatic or semi-aquatic plants than against a hard 
line of gravel or stone. We should think the fact self-evident 
were not instances of what seems to have been a contrary 
belief so sadly frequent both in public parks and in private 
grounds. We have too often praised the beautiful aquatic 
plantations which Mr. Parsons has introduced into the basins 
of our New York parks to feel any necessity for quoting his 
own words about them. The pictures which are given of 
these basins will interest readers who live at a distance from 
New York; they are extremely pretty and reasonably faithful, 
although the extent of the basins seems exaggerated, espe- 
cially where the Bethesda Fountain in the Central Park is 
shown. 


In an article called ‘‘ Australian Cities,” by Mr. George R. 
Parkin, published in the March number of 7ke Century Maga- 
zine, he describes the magnificent harbor of Sydney, and then 
adds: ‘‘I doubt if any public pleasure-grounds in the world 
contain so many attractions as do the park and botanic gardens 
bordering on the bay. Inclosing one large arm of the harbor, 
facing another, and looking out upon the waters where navies 
can float at ease, their position is unrivaled. The climate 
favors the growth of sub-tropical vegetation as well as that of 
the temperate zones, and great skill has been shown in making 
the most of such an opportunity for effective. landscape-gar- 
dening and mee tarony | botanical experiments. The grounds 
are large enough to furnish ample room for the thousands 
who flock to them on Sundays and holidays. Beautiful public 
gardens are notconfined to Sydney, but form a striking feature 
of Melborne, Adelaide, Brisbane, Ballarat and every consider- 
able Australian town. They enter into the life of the people 
both for pleasure and for instruction. The services of highly 
skilled botanists are secured to give them scientific interest. 
Experiments in acclimatization are constantly carried on, and 
have a wide range from the advantages of climate. Several 
have attached to them zodlogical collections of considerable 
interest. At Ballarat private generosity has added a beautiful 
collection of Italian marbles. The brilliancy and profusion of 
the semi-tropical flowers, and the ease with which large num- 
bers of Tree-ferns are reared in light structures of lattice-work, 
make possible effects in gardening which are very striking to 
northern eyes.” 

Interesting descriptions of tracts of country little known or 
wholly unfamiliar to Europeans are contained in Mr. W. W. 
Rockhill’s article called ‘‘Through Eastern Thibet and Central 
China,” published in the same number of this magazine. 

The sudden and startling contrasts which are presented in 
many parts of these regions, and which were noted when we 
reviewed not long ago Mr. Hosie’s account of his travels in 
central China, are will shown by the passage where Mr. Rock- 
hill says: “ As far as Jyékundo I had found the country deso- 
late and stony, with only here and there a little brush growing 
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in the more sheltered nooks among the hills; but on the 
morning of the second day after leaving the town we entered 
a small cafion which opened on the’ Dré ch’u, and the scene 
changed as if by magic. Cypress and Juniper, Pine and Birch 
covered the mountain-sides, and along the brook, flowing be- 
tween banks of velvety grass, powdered with little pink and 
white flowers, grew Plum-trees and wild Gooseberry-bushes. 
Honeysuckle and other shrubs, all in full bloom, filled the air 
with the fragrance of their blossoms. From the cavities in the 
tufa rocks hung Fern and creepers, from which .the water 
dripped in glistening drops. For miles the country remained 
the same, becoming even grander along the Dré ch’u. There 
the road was high up on the steep mountain, 600 or 700 feet 
above the broad blue river, and on each side in the back- 
ground were dazzling peaks of snow.” Before reaching Ta- 
chien-lu Mr. Rockhill had traveled over seven hundred miles 
“in a country where no European had ever put his foot,” and 
where only of recent years the Chinese have been able to im- 
plant themselves among the hostile natives. After leaving 
this town the road ran ‘‘down a rocky gorge on each side of 
which the mountains rise almost perpendicularly to a height of 
over two thousand feet. Wherever possible the soil was cul- 
tivated, Maize and Potatoes being the principal crops. Willows, 
Poplars and wide-spreading Walnut-trees were growing around 
the little villages and tea-houses with which the narrow rocky 
path was lined.” It seems strange to learn that in this remote 


region Irish Potatoes are one of the principal articles of diet. 


Exhibitions. 
Orchids in New York. 


HE fifth annual Orchid show of Messrs. Siebrecht & Wad- 
ley, which has been open for a week past in Madison 
Square Garden, has proved interesting on account of the 
variety of the plants exhibited, and highly suggestive as to the 
possibilities of effective floral arrangement which are offered 
by the immense area of the amphitheater. The ground-plan, 
which was designed by Mr. N. F. Barrett, consisted in the main 
of geometrical beds, which produced pleasing effects of form 
and color to one looking down upon them from the galleries, 
while tall, close hedges which separated the different sections 
were set so as to open vistas through which visitors who passed 
from one garden to another near the entrance caught glimpses 
of masses of flowers and foliage in the distance. The view 
through the centre was between a double row of Bay trees and 
terminated in a so-called Italian garden constructed on an in- 
cline, from the summit of which a sheet of water fell into a 
basin of aquatic plants. On one side of this avenue was a 
garden with formal, Box-bordered beds and masses of Daf- 
fodils, Crocuses, Lilies of the Valley, Tulips, Hyacinths and 
other spring-flowering bulbs. On the other was a garden 
where Spirzas, Lilacs, Andromedas, Forsythias and other 
shrubs in bloom were shut in by masses of Long-leaf Pine, 
Spruce and Red Cedar. 

As this was an Orchid show distinctively, the principal dis- 
play of these plants was massed on four large stands in the 
centre, while about them were formal beds of Paris Daisies, 
Cinerarias and Azaleas, with an outer border of Lilies, Roses, 
Heaths and Cytisus, which, in turn, were backed by speci- 
men Palms and Tree Ferns. Altogether, it was a praiseworthy 
effort at a design for general effect, and, with the material at 
command, it was successfully carried out. Perhaps the time 
will come when a New York Horticultural Society can com- 
mand all the treasures of the private and commercial collec- 
tions near the city, and with such resources to draw upon this 
amphitheater would offer a field for infinite variety of arrange- 
ment. Well-grown individual plants would here be most use- 
ful. One of the chief attractions at an elaborate exhibition in 
Philadelphia a few years ago was a Fuchsia; but it was a 
Fuchsia of such size and vigor and wealth of bloom as one 
hardly sees in a lifetime. Half-a-dozen Azaleas, developed by 
years of careful attention into first-class specimens, would 
have fairly illuminated even so large a space as Madison 
Square Garden, and many other — effective flowering 
plants could be named. At this exhibition the most attractive 
plants were the Orchids, and Orchids are not effective for mass- 
ing. They do not show ata distance for what they are worth, 
and their place in the general scheme might have been 
better filled by plants of less individual excellence. Perhaps, 
too, they would have appeared to better advantage themselves 
if separated and partially screened from the rest of the exhibi- 
tion and spread out over a more extended space, so that each 
one would have had nt to display its special grace 
and beauty—an opportunity which was partially lost when they 
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were crowded so closely together. The well-grown Phale- 
nopses shown by Messrs. Siebrecht & Wadley were certainly 
more effective scattered along the green bank at the east end 
of the garden than if they had been grouped together on a 
stage in the centre of the area. 

The collection of Orchids shown by Messrs. Siebrecht & 
Wadley excelled all others in point of numbers, although the 
remarkable group from the garden of Mr. W. S. Kimball, of 
Rochester, comtained quite as many species and varieties. 
Smaller than either of these collections, but of choice quality, 
was that of Mr. Hicks Arnold, of this city, containing such 
varieties of Cattleya Trian@e as Aspasia, Pandora, Splendidis- 
sima and others, with Phajus tuberculosus, Cypripedium Lee- 
anum, C. Schlimii and many more of the best of thisgenus. Mr. 
Eyermann’s collection did not reach the garden in time for the 
early days of the exhibition, but there was a large and well- 
selected consignment from Mr. William Matthews, of Utica, 
New York. The Rose Hill collection was very strong in its 
abundance of good varieties of Cattleya Triana, and there were 
many well-grown plants of C. Percivalliana and C. Lawrenci- 
ana. Besides the Phalznopses, which deserve special mention 
on account of the vigorous growth of such choice sorts as P. 
Stuartiana, P. Schilleriana and the like, the Cypripediums 
were a great attraction, including specimens of C. Argus, C. 
Spicerianum, C. insigne Chantini, C. Harrisianum and scores 
more, of the pick of this popular genus. 

To name the noteworthy plants in Mr. Kimball’s collec- 
tion would be to make a catalogue of the entire list. There 
were soine sixty varieties of the very best Cypripediums nest- 
ling among low Ferns, and over them arched the most deli- 
cately beautiful of Odontoglossums and Miltonias. Among 
his Dendrobiums were D. Cambridgeanum, D. Freemanii, D. 
Findleyanum and D. Famesianum, and the gem of his Cat- 
tleyas was a striking variety of C. Lindleyana. 

Besides the Orchids, the more striking features of the show 
were the many tall Cocoanut Palms, some beautiful Pritch- 
ardias, and numbers of specimen Ferns and Pitcher plants. 
The exhibition was well attended throughout. 


Notes. : 


Seventy-eight thousand four hundred and fifty-two potted 
plants were used last year in decorating the parks and gardens 
of the city of Berlin. 


The Florida Agriculturist says that many growers in Florida, 
having become tired of the shy-bearing Navel Orange-trees, 
have resorted to girdling them with considerable success. 


The longest avenue of trees in the United Kingdom is said 
by the Morthern Gardener to be one of Beeches, in Saver- 
nako Forest in Wiltshire, which is five miles in length. The 
longest avenue in the whole civilized world is said to be at 
Mildura, in Victoria, where the Government of that State have 
made a wide arborescent walk fifteen miles long, leading 
almost straight to the extensive irrigation region of the colony. 


In a large Pineapple plantation on the Indian River the fer- 
tilizer which seems to give the best success contains a large 
amount of kainit. Captain Thomas E. Richards, the proprietor, 
does not use much nitrogenous manure because the plants 
thus fed shoot up breast-high, and then the apple falls over, 
becomes burned in the sun and is coarse and spiritless. It is 
found that the fruits do better when they grow on short, stocky 
stems hardly more than knee-high. 


Among the novelties that are occasionally seen in the 
florists’ windows this season are forced plants of the Pale 
Laurel, Ka/lmia glauca, the small terminal corymbs of lilac- 
colored flowers being quite attractive. The plant, however, 
has a rather bare appearance, because the foliage, which is not 
naturally very abundant, is still more sparse in the forced 
specimens. The Kalmiasare among our most beautiful shrubs, 
but it is questionable whether this one at least can ever be 
forced with advantage. 


The Japanese Akedia guinata has been planted for a great 
many years in this country, and it has proved one of the best 
of vines to cover screens and arbors. Professor Georgeson, 
in the American Garden, says that it is largely used in Japan 
for wicker-work, and that nothing can surpass for this purpose 
the strong, slender and pliable shoots, which are of channel 
uniform Hickness throughout. As these shoots are long and 
thin, they do not need to be split before they are used, and ar- 
ticles made from them are stronger and more durable than 
willow-ware. The Akebia is used in the manufacture of bas- 
kets, trays and even of sun-hats. 
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In the third annual report of the Cornell Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station we find noted among the investigations under 
way: An experiment with the cultivation of Huckleberries, 
both at the station and upon a piece of land in the eastern part 
of the state ; tests of edible plants of foreign countries to de- 
termine which ones give promise in this state; tests in the 
automatic ventilation of greenhouses, and several other fea- 
tures of greenhouse construction ; a large experiment to deter- 
mine the influence of food, chiefly concentrated fertilizers, 
upon the variation of plants; a large experiment with hardy 
foreign and domestic Roses; a systematic study of Horse- 
radish, with particular reference to propagation and improve- 
ment; and at all times the study of the species and the varia- 
tions of plants under culture. Photography is used freely in 
all the station work as a means of preserving accurate records. 


A timely appeal to the Legislature of Pennsylvania for an 
Alleghany Mountain park is made in Forest Leaves. In be- 
half of this project a quotation is made from Governor 
- Beaver’s last message, wherein it is truthfully said that while 
it is difficult, now when the state has practically parted with 
all its lands, to re-acquire them, yet without Such actual owner- 
ship of the waste land of the central mountain belt of the 
state it is hard to devise any efficient plan for reforesting it. 
Tens of thousands of acres, not worth for any commercial 
purpose the taxes annually levied upon them, and which 
under the present systém of tax rates are used to defraud the 
unwary, might be made productive to the commonwealth if 
held and controlled by it. An Alleghany park, including a 
large portion of the mountain region of the state, might easily 
be made so as to protect the head-waters of all the rivers 
which there take rise. 


The largest apple-tree in New England, according to the 
Boston Fournail, is in the north-western part of Cheshire, Con- 
necticut, and it stands in the dooryard of Mr. Delos Hotch- 
kiss. Its age can be traced by a family tradition to 140 years 
at least, and it may be twenty Or twenty-five years older. It is 


now of symmetrical shape ; the trunk is nearly round, without: 


a scar or blemish; there are eight large branches; five of 
them have been in the habit of bearing one year, and the re- 
maining three the next. Mr. Hotchkiss has gathered in one 
year from the fiv@ branches 85 bushels of fruit, and his prede- 
cessor has harvested 110 bushels from the same five branches. 
By careful measurement, the circumference of the trunk one 
foot above the ground, above all enlargements of the roots, is 
thirteen feet eight inches. The girth of the largest single 
limb is six feet eight inches. The height of the tree is sixty 
feet, and the spread of the branches as the apples fall is 100 feet. 
The fruit is rather small, sweet, and of moderate excellence. 


A writer in the New York Evening Post, when describing the 
beautiful effects upon the scenery of the Central Park of the 
snow-storm which occurred during the last week in February, 
said: ‘‘One effect on some of the Pine-trees was very curious: 
the long, bristle-like, diverging leaves that surround the ter- 
minal buds were matted continuously together by the clinging 
snow into cups of trumpet-mouth shape, the larger of which 
might contain a closed fist, and the sight of a good-sized tree 
with these turned all one way was very striking. Detached 
beauties and curiosities abounded. A great Beech standin 
apart near the Ninety-sixth Street gate was a type of all the 
solitary deciduous trees, the outline of its branch-tips all in soft 
white losing its firmness and appearing to dissolve into the 
storm. A tall, full Weeping Beech was like an arrested water- 
fall of spray. The Dogwoods held up stretched sheets de- 
scended out of heaven. The white Birches seemed like mists. 
The evergreens, struck all through with white, became soft 
gray. But the strange beauty of the whole view was the great 
wonder. That moved even the park-keepers to admiring 
speech, and prompted one of them to ask, ‘Where's all the 
people in New York that pretends to like fine scene-ry ?’” 


The Fruit-Growers’ Association has taken firm hold in Eng- 
land, although its inauguration dates only two years back. 
Formed for the purpose of diffusing a knowledge of such 
fruit as may be cultivated out-of-doors in that country, 
it has already done much toward the extension and improve- 
ment of fruit-cultivation. Lectures are given in various 
parts of the country by qualified members of the Associa- 
tion ; exhibitions are held and tempting prizes given, and even 
professional advice has been —, afforded to those 
seeking it. The report of the Association has just been pub- 
lished, from which it appears that two delegates, Mr. G. Gordon 
and Mr. Lewis Castle, were sent to Ireland to inquire into the 
condition and prospect of fruit-culture in that country. Thirty- 
six papers have been prepared and read by twenty-two of the 
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leading growers and authorities during the two years of the 
Association’s existence; some of these papers have been 
printed and circulated freely. As an example of how much 
good may come from work of this kind, it is stated that 
over two thousand inquiries by letter were answered by the 
Association last year; also that the increase in the acreage 
under fruit-cultivation in England during the last two years is 
shown by the agricultural returns to be 12,637 acres. 


In an address recently delivered in Vienna upon “ Persian 
Fruit-trees,” Dr. Stapf, as reported in Gartenflora, said that Ap- 
ples, Pears and Cherries flourish in that country only at eleva- 
tions of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea. Persian cherries 
are small, with reddish or yellowish watery flesh, and an insipid, 
almost bitter taste. The plums, too, are not very good, but, 
on the other hand, the apricots are far superior to those grown 
in Europe. The trees often grow to “gigantic dimensions,” 
especially near Shiraz, at an elevation of from 5,500 to 7,500 
feet ; and the fruit is very large and of an ‘exquisite sweet- 
ness.” Two kinds of peaches are grown, one of the ordinary 
downy sort and the other a small smooth-coated, delicious 
variety. Pomegranates are universally seen, being of shrubby 
habit when wild, but of tree-like size in gardens. One species 
is devoid of seeds. Walnuts are very widely grown, and near 
Shiraz an enormous specimen may be seen at an elevation of 
8,000 feet, while further north, in the Kohrud Mountains, there 
are fine large plantations at an equal elevation. Even Fig- 
trees flourish up to an elevation of 5,650 feet, or higher still 
in the province of Farsistan, and the White Mulberry follows 
to almost the same height, while the Black Mulberry, of which 
several kinds are grown, lags 1,500 feet below it. A singular 
fruit is supplied by the so-called Oil-Willow (Zle@agnus angus- 
tifolia) which, when cultivated, yields a berry resembling an 
olive in size and shape, but of a “ honey-sweet taste.” When 
gardens are not encircled by walls Poplars and Willows are 
planted as wind-breaks—/Populus alba and P. pyramidalis, 
Salix Persica and S. emophylla being chosen. Here and 
there in gardens immense -Maples may be seen, and 
more seldom Elms, among the latter being a remarkable 
variety — campestris, var. umbraculifera), with a thick 
spherical head. Elms and Celtis-trees and Ashes are planted 
in front of the mosques, but Planes and Cypresses are the 
trees best beloved by the people. The former are especially 
chosen for avenues, where they are often trimmed so that 
they grow to an immense height, but develop a head of com- 
paratively small size. The Cypresses are either columnar or 
spherical in shape, the form with horizontal branchlets never 
being grown. 


The death is announced of Mr. John Dominy, in his seventy- 
fifth year. Of the English gardeners who have lived in the 
present century none has distinguished himself more than this 
quiet, genial and pleasant man, who by his skill as a hybridizer 
has created.many plants of rare beauty. It is to him that is 
due the credit of first successfully hybridizing Orchids and 
Nepenthes, and it is to his skill and patience that the world 
owes such beautiful garden plants as Cattleya Exoniensis, Ca- 
lanthe Veitchi and Lelia Domini. Dominy passed nearly all 
his active life in the employ of the Veitches, first at Exeter and 
then at Chelsea; he was much respected by the horticultural 
profession, and received in 1880 the large gold floral medal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and when he retired ten years 
ago from service a substantial testimonial was raised by popu- 
lar subscription among his friends. He was a man whose 
works are likely to live long after him and to be admired by 
generations fo whom. the name of John Dominy may perhaps 
be unknown. 


Catalogues Received. 


C. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt.; Flower and Vegetable Seeds and . 
Plants, Small Fruits and Fruit-trees.—Davip H1LL, Dundee Nursery, 
Dundee, Ill.; Evergreen Trees.—Wm. ELiiort & Sons, 56 Dey Street, 
New York; Flower and Vegetable Seeds.—ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Rochester, N. Y.;, Roses.—J. W. MANNING, Reading, Mass.; Hardy 
Border Plants and Hardy Trees. —SAMUEL C. Moon, Morrisville, Bucks 
Co., Pa.; Bulbs, Small Fruits and Fruit-trees, Deciduous, Ornamental 
and Evergreen Shrubs and Trees.—PArsons & Sons Co., Limited, 
Flushing, N. Y.; Hardy Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs and 
Vines, Rare and Choice Plants.—JosEPHUS PLENTY, 144 Pearl Street, 
New York ; Conservatories, Greenhouses, Vineries, Skylights, etc.— 
Cart Purpy, Ukiah, Mendocino Co., Cal.; California Bulbs.—JouN 
TuHorPE, Pearl River, N. Y.; Chrysanthemums.—Sieprecut & WapD- 
LEY, Rose Hill Nurseries, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Orchids, Palms, Ferns, 
Roses.—ScHLEGEL & FoTr_Ler, 26 South Market Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants.—P. E. TRANSON Bros., 
Orleans, France; Small Fruits, Fruit and Shade-trees, Roses, etc. 
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ch gy = proved hardy in the vicinity of ——— 
originated in this Nursery, and we have a supply of 

Pam ee 59 thousands of sturdy healthy plants, and 
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Autuony WATERER, 
Knap Hill Nursery 


WOKING, ENGLAND. 


The Rhododendrons exhibited at the Centennial at 
Philadelphia were from Anthony Waterer, as are also 
the Rhododendrons and Azaleas in Rotten Row, Hyde 
Park, Lenton. 


V. LEMOINE & SON, 


NANCY, FRANCE, 


Beg to inform their American correspondents that their 
Catalogue of Novelties in 
Gladiolus hybridus Nanceianus, 
Gladiolus hyb. Lemoinei, 


Begonias 


Montbretias, berous 
(including the new sweet-scented Begonia), 
Baumanni, Zonal and Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums, 
Phioxes, Double Lilacs 
of every description, etc., 
is now ready, and will be mailed free on application to 
MR. C. RAOUX, 296 Pearl Street, 
P. 0. Box 2956, New York. 


Amateurs please notice that Bulbs and Tubers are 
now admitted duty free through the U. S. Customs. 


NUT TREES. 
b Frm &. apan Mam- 


Woes Japan aon Meocen, 
Idaho and Kieffer i, Eleag- 


ood, other atic onan ek 


etc. Fruit, Shade 
mental Shrubs, 
Vines, etc. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


WM. PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 
THREE GRAND BERRIES. 


All are illustrated and described in 
Lovett’s to Horticulture. Also all 
good old and choice new varieties of Small and 
Orchard Fruit, Nut and Ornamental Trees and 
Plants, etc. It isa book of over 80 


, plant, prune and culti- 
vate. Mailed free; with colored plates toc. 


Trees and Plants by Mail a Specialty. 
J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. 
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LPINES 
SUB - ALPINES, 
Lilies, 


crown PEACH TREES 


We have an immense stock of Mendcome Pr: an 
ef Our Own Growing, consisting of 
ee ae ate Oe caste 


ties mailed FREE. Special prices on large lots. 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
TES, Rechester 


MOUNT HOPE NURSER MN. Y 
Vstablished over 50 Years. wo this paper.\ 


“NEPONSET” WATERPROOF FLOWER POTS 


For Shipping Plants. 
Unbreakable. Handsome. Durable. Light. Clean. Cheap. 


They insure complete protection to the roots, make a perfect or marketing, and eftect 
an immense saving in cost of transportation. Cheaper to use ‘“ 5 ata ” Pots than to wrap 
with paper. Slips, Cuttings and Young Plants can be grown and marketed in the smaller 
sizes, saving labor of transplanting, and avoiding injury to plant. 

Made i in S. A. F. standard sizes. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


Wholesale Agents : 
R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., 
So. Market St., Boston, Mass. fof fee es of 
AUGUST ROLKER & SON, wd ee ae. 33 
Station E, New York (2 es a ee A CREAT INVENTION. 


EID SMALL FRUITS, 
CRATES and © TREES, ORNAMENTALS, 


Write for Samples and Circulars. 


t | Weight of 1,000 24 in. pots (including crate) .. 20 Ibs. 
rect . 


» 


Estimates Free. You save one half by seeing our list. EW FRUITS a specialty 
Hinetrated FREE. E.W.REID, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


H. HALLOCK & SON wish to call the attention of the trade and general 
e public to their exceedingly large stocks of 


BULBOUS, TUBEROUS AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


and beg to solicit a trial order. 
LADIOLI, extra choice ed sorts, in over 1,500 varieties. 
W WHITE (NEW). The best White Gladoli for forcing. Our mixtures of the above 
prt: are the finest in cultivation. 


IRIS K@MPYEERII, and Sin Over soo named varieties. The largest and finest stock in this country. 
IRIs GERMANICA. Kcery lerare Sotloction of all the Gnass ancte 
One of the most showy of all Irises, color | Pu 
Our Lily Farm is replete with over 500 varieties of all 
op and —~4 countries. 
Sedat on Pood Spri nto displa’ I Herbac: Ground: i , i cae 

Dutch” Baibs fo for Fat Fall oo a in; s' n our ous Grounds we ene a — 
yo HARDY PLANTS, be Peer a Thole season flowering cannot be surpassed. Sost steak stock 
of Hlerbeoeona yas Phiozes extant. 
We w over three acres, and our stock com 


growers. Catalogues and 


V. H. HALLOCK & SON, 


BULB GROWERS AND EXPORTERS, 
QUEENS; N. Y. 


le. 
moet cheice and latest importations from 


nearly 1,000 Ae the cream of this 


omy and also of Prices on application to 


PARC oe LE PAVE TARLIER THAN ROSE, pare 
ARKET. BOTA SAAS nod , 
ale 


ARLIEST PEAS. SusA 


“aM? SHR ee : BERENS sre (ret S 
Pr ERE ad 
For GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS, 
VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. 
importers of French Glass. Also American Window Glass. 
Special Importation for ion for Rose-house purposes. 
131, 183,135 & 187 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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rybody wants a hardy. ever -blooming Ruse, and we now Offer. 
the grandest of this class. m early summer until frost it can e 
de a to a prodnees flowers of large size and exquisite fragrance” 
a aes In color, it is a rich, glossy pink. It is such 
oo mony it is almost im le against attacks of 
ae or gardens or cemetery plots it has no equal. 
Price, 25 cents each ; five for $1.00; twelve for $2.00. 
With e order for t or more, will our superb cat- 
al slogue of “E wy Serten | ‘tor ion ee ph my hes of Which is 
together with our new ‘‘Essay on Garden Culture of the Rose,” “at 
that you will say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 


NEW YORK 


Efforts made by us to introduce 


THE OA Kz 


in ornamental gardening have been so successful that our Satslogue describes now Forty kinds 
that we have for s 


Pin Oak, Scarlet Oak, Swamp White Oak # Red Oak 


are are especially. fine this season. Our IMustrated Catalogue (price 6 cts.) will be worth 
examining by all lovers of trees, shrubs, fruits, or out-door plants of any kind. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SON, Germantown, Phila. 


IN THE 


MARCH 


SCRIBNER 


Will be found a most interesting 


article on és 


The Ornamentation 
Ponds and Lakes. 


By SAMUEL PARSONS, Jr., 
Supt. of Parks, New York City. 


Mr. Parsons has done much to beautify the 
+ fountains of New York City with rare 

ater Lilies, Papyrus and Lotus. His article 
will especially interest people with small places 
in the country having natural streams and 
ponds upon them. 


Price 25 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 BROADWAY, New York. 


Splendid Novelty Hot-Air Furnaces, 


EXPOS® AN IMME‘SE 
HEATING SURFACE, 
¢ Extracts all the heat 

from the gases. 
Farnishes Pure Warm 

Air in Abundance. 
Universally Satisfactory. 


Send for Deseriptive Book. 


Abram Cox Stove Co,, 


New 


Agents for New England, 


Berton Furnace Co,, 


79 and 81 Blackstone Street, 
BOSTON. 


Parsons & Sons Cod. 


LIMITED. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., 
offer 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old plants, see Catalogue. 


[NUMBER ‘159. 


Noenoh, 
I \ cate Ko Co 
DRESS FABRICS. 


SCOTCH & ENGLISH SUITINGS. 


Stripes, Plaids and Novel Mixtures. 
HOMESPUNS, CHEVIOTS, SERCES, 
Camel’s Hair Cloths, Cashmere d’Ecosse, 
PLAIN AND PRINTED CHALLIES, 


Embroidered Wool Crepons 


For Evening and Seaside Dress. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Broadway K 19th ot. 
New York. 
Greenhouse--Heating 


AND 
VENTILATING. 


Base-Burning Water 
Heaters for Small Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated Fire 
Box Boilers for 
large Greenhouses 


HITCHINGS & CO., 
No. 233 Mercer Street, New York. 
Send Three Cents postage for Dlustrated Catalogue. 


REENHOUSES, 
PALM-HOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES. 


IRON CONSTRUCTION, 
PATENT IMPERISHABLE 
PUTTYLESS GLAZING. 


are free Soom the 
broken glean, fre —F —— . 
Send stamp for postage of Catalogues 
" JOSEPHUS PLENTY, 


HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WoRKs. 


Office, 69-73 Broadway, New York. 


Al SUPERIOR 


AND MERCANTILE 
PURPOSES. 


Corrgsronpence Souicriep. 
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